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—< JESUS 


From a Wood-engraving by Eric Gill in ‘ The Four Go 
By courtesy of The Golden Cockerel Press, 
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ERIC GILL 


IN presenting to the readers of BLACKFRIARS a number 
dedicated to the memory of Eric Gill, we do not pretend 
io have given a complete portrait of the many-sided 
character of that great Catholic workman. His activities 
were too numerous for survey in a short compass. Even 
as an artist we should have to consider his wood-engraving, 
his lettering, his portraiture, as well as his basic art of 
sculpture. As a dynamic Catholic social philosopher we 
ought to have considered his pacifism, his judgment on 
Money and Morals, the whole collection of his very ex- 
tensive literary output, as well as his general social con- 
ceptions. He should be remembered, too, as the father of 
atamily, as the lover of the land, the teacher, the master 
craftsman. It is too soon to attempt any complete view of 
his lite. Besides it is outside the scope and purpose of 
BLACKFRIARS to give a detailed biography of any contem- 
porary, however important. ‘The tributes and reviews of 
certain aspects of Mr. Gill’s life and work in these pages 
must fulfil a double purpose, to pay homage to a devoted 
friend and powerful Dominican Tertiary, and to throw a 
searchlight on the fundamental truths for which he stood. 

The second purpose is the more urgent if we are to 
benefit to-day from the seed which was finally hidden in 
the ground but yesterday. During his life-time a degree 
of misunderstanding hindered the power of Eric Gill’s 
thought from having its full effect. One of the obituary 
notices spoke of him as ‘a very remarkable man, whose 
external oddities obscured an inner integrity,’ while Jacob 
Epstein’s recent apologia referred to his more eminent 
fellow-sculptor as a *scribbler ’ and a writer of ‘ doggerel.’ 
Many people saw ‘ external oddities’ and put them down 
to an ‘artistic temperament’; they ‘forgave’ him a lot 
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of queer habits and ideas because he was a good workman, 
Others fell still wider of the mark and considered his work 
as odd, and even obscene. 

A protest against these misunderstandings is therefore 
immediately necessary to dispel the mirage of an ‘ artistic 
temperament’ or an ‘arty, Chelsea’ behaviour. What 
those who saw ‘oddities’ or read a ‘ scribbler ’ failed to 
discern was an attempt at a normal Christian life based op 
the marriage of Nature aud Grace in a Christian culture 
The friends who have here studied him under such dif. 
ferent aspects all in fact discover one common and essen. 
tial feature, an integrity by which Gill both saw and lived 
things wholly. In a world where original sin seems to 
have dislocated every joint of humanity, separated every 
individual reality and set it at odds against the rest, he 
Saw that creation was a unity, that material things were 
part of the life of the Spirit, that the stone he carved 
and the visions he saw were sacramental in the general 
sense of the word. In this sense the whole of the material 
creation is caught up into the spiritual order in an attempt 
to return to the integrity of Adam and Eve. Sacramental 
life is a life in Christ, a life of ‘restored nature,’ of fuller 
nature repaired by the limitless effects of the unique sac 
rament, the Incarnation. The effect of the sacramental sys 
tem tends to join up the fissures and dislocations of original 
sin, and to re-establish the equilibrium of the state of in- 
tegral human nature in which there was no break between 
the physical and the spiritual, nor between things of sense 
and things of the soul. Restored nature is not integral 
nature, but it constantiy tends towards that balanced state. 
This was explicit in the whole of Eric Gill’s reaction 
against the materialist world in which he found himself, 
against industrialism, against Art with a capital A, against 
secular society. 

The criticisms that could be made against that scheme 
of life lie in no abnormalities, in no cranky notions or 
habits, but if anything in an over-confidence in the whole 
and normal nature of man re-established in grace by the 
sacramental use of physical creation. It was inevitable 
that in a struggle against the whole civilisation in which 
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he lived he should have over-emphasised certain things. 
If there was any mistake it must have been in this that he 
regarded the sacramental life of a Christian as reaching 
ractically as far as Eden, whereas it falls short of that 

rfect state of balance and normality. His attitude to 
sex, to the nude or to clothes, his ardent pacifism, and, on 
the other hand, his occasional judgments on the clergy, his 
contention that it is impossible to live a moral Christian 
life under present conditions of society, all these views have 
been criticized by those more competent to judge than the 
generality who thought they saw oddities. And all these 
views are explained by his impelling desire for the gift of 
integrity, by his sacramental view that carried him towards 
the state of man before the Fall. If he did err it was cer- 
tainly on the side of the angels, expecting too much of 
restored human nature. To look at what Gill stood for, 
and will continue to stand for if we accept our prophet 
in his own country, will show the place of valid criticism. 

It might be argued, too, that as he was primarily an 
artist he sometimes jumped too quickly at a vision of seem- 
ing beauty, he could not rest with an unsolved problem. 
His occasional hastening to conclusions may have led him 
to some exaggerations, but what he had made part of him- 
self, what he had grown into in the last twenty years, was 
beyond this criticism and in that lies his most valuable 
contribution to posterity. It is precisely this permanent 
and abiding truth which his friends discovered in him and 
which is witnessed to in these pages. 

Then a Dominican review must pay its tribute to one 
of the most eminent ‘Tertiaries of this century. Fr. Hilary 
Carpenter, O.P., has already shown that in his work he 
was the Apostle of Truth.t| His membership in the Order 
of Preachers was no superficial covering thrown over his 
shoulders like a ‘ cappa.’ It was so much part of himself 
that ali the works of his hand shared it. He was the friend 
of many Dominicans, a frequent contributor to BLAcK- 
FRIARS and the designer and engraver of the emblem on 
its cover. He accepted his Thomism from the Order, and 





1 BLACKFRIARS, December, 1940. 
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his love for St. Thomas was the fraternal love of a Domini. 
can. As a Tertiary he was an inspiring model. His parish 
priest tells us here of his regularity in reciting his Office, 
while one of the last works he undertook was a transla. 
tion of that Office into a simple and workmanlike English, 
so that his fellow Tertiaries might gather fruit from their 
daily prayer more easily. His zeal for the Church’s liturgy 
embraced all its aspects. The position of the altar was a 
typical concern of his, here vividly illustrated by the Head. 
master of Blundell’s School, the Rev. Neville Gorton. But 
the material niceties of worship were never allowed to ob- 
scure the reality of its central act, the Sacrifice of the Mass 
All these enthusiasms were part of that integrating sac. 
ramentalism. 

For all this and much else besides we owe Eric Gill 
respect and homage, and that homage will be proved sin. 
cere only if it be joined with a virile intention of following 
the path along which he led. That path is symbolised 
for us in the wood-engraving which, by kind permission of 
the Golden Cockerel Press, we reproduce from his illus. 
trations of the Gospels—through the Crucifix we are led 
to peace and the integral human life of the family on the 
one side, and on the other to the apostolate of the Sower 
and the Hound of St. Dominic spreading this sacramental 
truth. We must conclude by offering our sincere thanks 
to those who knew Eric Gill and who have together, from 
many different angles, given us an insight into the unique 
personality of their common friend. 


. 
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APPRECIATIONS 


FROM THE PANEGYRIC OF ERIC GILL 


_.. HERE and now I will speak only of the man I knew as 
my parishioner and my friend. I had often heard of Eric 
Gill, in fact I was one of his many ignorant critics when 
his Stations were first erected in Westminster Cathedral. 
| met him personally only when some two or three years 
ago I was appointed Parish Priest and found him here. 
And the first thing that struck me when I had made his 
personal acquaintance was his marvellous tranquillity of 
sul. No matter what befell, what the anxiety or the 
trouble was, he always showed a perfect equanimity. He 
was always unruffled and undismayed, and this was true to 
the end—even when he knew better than we did what 
was before him. I often wondered whence this tranquil- 
lity came. I had seen it before in the most desperate 
poverty and hopelessness-—a perfect resignation to the 
Will of God—especially had I seen it among Religious 
in their later days—-particularly among Benedictines, 
where I have found an old Father relieved from adminis- 
trative duties and waiting patiently in his Cloister for 
the Call. I had not yet met it in a man immersed in 
the hurly-burly of middle life with its constant contact 
with the world outside. As I got to know him better, I 
learnt his secret—he was equanimous because he was mag- 
nanimous—yes, he was great-souled. About Eric Gill 
there was nothing petty or paltry—it is indeed difficult 
to realise how great was the soul that enlivened that frail 
body, but even that did not answer my wonder. I came 
to find that that greatness of soul came to him because 
he had faced not dodged the eternal realities . 

‘God made me to know Him, to love Him and to serve 
Him’; this became the keynote of his life, to know, to 
love and to serve God. Life took on a new meaning, to 
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serve God, to know joy and gladness through His service, 
and to serve especialiy through work for others. And what 
he claimed for himself he claimed for all men, for he saw 
all men as Children of God, and they have a right to joy 
in their service of God. Hence his hatred of social ip. 
justice, which he called the dehumanising of the worker, 
and he demanded men and women who could rejoice and 
be glad in their service, and he knew—ah, how well—the 
impossibility under our present social conditions of joy 
in work; to him it was an intolerable evil that men and 
women should slave from morning to night in some soul- 
deadening occupation bereft of any suggestion that God 
was their Creator and that He loved them. Sometimes 
his denunciations seemed excessive; often, as I have told 
him, his logic was not sound. Frequently one would find 
in his conclusions more than was contained in his pre- 
misses. But the very selflessness of the man disarmed one; 
one saw what had become a Life, a crusade with him, to 
proclaim to all and sundry the teaching of the Church of 
Christ about the dignity of man. Always unswerving in 
his loyalty to the Holy See, he did not spare the Clergy. 
I have no time to tell you of our talks on this subject, 
except to say that beyond the person of the priest he saw 
his sacred Office, and that among his devoted friends he 
numbered so many of the Catholic Clergy. ... those pro. 
found meditations on the fundamentals of our Faith, his 
love of the Holy Mass and devotion to the Sacramental 
Presence of Our Lord, his filial devotion to Our Lady—the 
regularity of his daily Office—a constant reproach to many 
of us of the Sacred Ministry. Among all his dignities | 
think he ranked higher the fact that he was a Tertiary 
of St. Dominic. Speaking from my own knowledge, I can 
say that no honour or dignity, and he received many, was 
so great to him as that when the late Bishop gave authority 
and permission for the reservation here at Pigott’s of the 
Blessed Sacrament ... He could and did say with St. 
Paul: ‘ By the grace of God I am what I am,’ and if he 
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did not, he might surely have said, ‘and His grace in me 
has not been void.’ With St. Paul, too, he could have 
aid: ‘Il have fought a good fight, I have finished my 
course, I have kept the Faith.’ Certainly the last phrase 
was his; the last time I saw him he used those words, ‘ I 
have kept the Faith.’ 
F. LOCKYER, 
Parish Priest of High Wycombe. 


* * * * * * 


I HAVE no doubt at all that it was the sheer human 
personality of Eric Gill which captivated me. I was con- 
scious of him first as a silent figure in a shabby mackintosh 
and vague inexpressibles at a committee meeting, rolling 
his own cigarettes from tobacco in an old tin box, and 
fitting them one by one into a holder. He spoke not a 
word at the first mecting, and I had no idea who he was; 
but I liked his serious way with tobacco. The second time 
he spoke, and I liked his poised and gentle voice; but still . 
I did not know who he was. The third time we were two 
days together, and I knew him as Eric Gill. He was not 
like the Eric Gill of my imagination, which had given him 
agrudging shape away back in 1912: instead, he was com- 
pletely satisfying. He opened his mind and his heart, and 
therein I found the reality of the phrase of Augustine he 
loved so well—‘ the tranquillity of order.’ I rested in his 
presence as I have rested in the presence of few men. We 
were Eric and John to one another without my being con- 
scious of a transition. It was so and could not be other- 
wise. Admiration of Eric Gill could not but pass into 
affection. He could speak of high things and deep things 
with the simplicity of one who saw them face to face. 
Two memories of him meet in one: the first as we sat eat- 
ing in the restaurant of a London hotel. He looked around 
and said: ‘There’s nothing holy here—nothing.’ It was 
just and it was final. The second—my last—is a picture 
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of him sitting in the corner of a village inn, quietly 
radiant, and saying: ‘It is good for us to be here.’ 


JoHN MippLeton Morry, 


¥* * * * * * 


To have been a friend of Eric Gill is a hindrance to 
writing of his thought and work; his gift of friendship 
dwarfs all else. The evenings spent in talk with him, above 
all in his household at Pigotts—so like in essentials to that 
of St. Thomas More at Chelsea—must remain for those 
who enjoyed them amongst the brightest memories of their 
life. In him opinions, convictions and personality were 
the same. Religion had united every separate act, affec- 
tion and interest; he walked before God and he thought 
in the presence of God. God dominated all. It was not 
an, accident that he took the opening of Genesis as the set- 
ting for his League of Nations sculpture at Geneva and 
inscribed above it the words of Fr. Gerard Hopkins, 
‘Thou, mastering me, God.’ Because he always thought 
of himself as a workman with his Master, God, his friends 
found him a man of complete integrity and possessing those 
sure marks of the Christian, humility and affection. In 
his writings he struck many as intransigeant and severe— 
too severe, perhaps, on types of persons with whom he dis- 
agreed. The same quality can ‘be found often in the writ- 
ings of the saints, at least in their youth. It is the logic 
of extremes, of black and white, Hell and Heaven. Eric 
Gill saw his opponents as enemies of God and human 
nature, and of such he was simple enough to be intolerant. 
Brought into contact with St. Thomas Aquinas he saw the 
Summa as the pattern of Christian logic and he modelled 
himself, his thought and his art, upon it. I say ‘his thought 
and his art,’ but they were as one to him. His strong, fear- 
less line in his lettering, drawing, etching, and chiselling. 
the shaping of matter into form, the reverence for the 
material and the bodily and the visible, the refusal to 
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distinguish between art and artizan work were the out- 
come of his own personalised philosophy of life. This in- 
erruptible, intellectual passion directing a technique of 
rare strength and sensitivity makes a work from his hands 
easily recognisable, and I feel sure that his work will come 
to be more and more admired as time goes on. In his 
writings where his thought had no longer a definite mate- 
rial to condition what form his composition should take 
he chased truth with the same incorruptible passion and 
logic. It served like a powerful light to make visible truths, 
obvious when seen, but hitherto invisible to more dis- 
wacted thinkers. I think, however, that the lack of material 
made him too unconscious of the contingency of human 
nature and of the danger of applying logic without respect 
to changing circumstances. He would concentrate on one 
abstract characteristic of human nature and undeviatingly 
argue from it to some conclusion. When this occurred in 
books it led some readers to misjudge him. Only those 
who had the privilege of sitting with him, while he rolled 
his cigarettes and argued for hours, could realise the 
humour and generosity of the writer. Even if they dis- 
agreed they felt bound to reflect most carefully over what 
he said, for it is rare to converse with a genius who is also 


both saintly and wise. 
M. C. D’Arcy, S.]. 


* * * * * * 


I Give one particular experience of Eric Gill. Because 
he was profoundly orthodox he was fundamentally revo- 
lutionary. Because he loved the ecclesia he believed in 
axes and ‘hammers in the House of God. In his demand 
for the ‘altar back to the people’ he expressed his ortho- 
doxy or right thinking. 

We started with the chancel of a school chapel, an in- 
herited work of the ecclesiastical furnisher. To see truth 
we must have sham out of the sanctuary; the sacred, if 
shoddy, is the profane. Under him we gutted it with axes 
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and crowbars. What then? Make it yourselves. We 
asked for help. First of all, what do you want? It js 
not to make the place more beautiful; you will not find 
beauty unless you are looking only for truth. Do you 
mean the liturgical thing? If so, there is only one place 
for the altar, in the centre of the building. If I had i 
design a church I should start building the altar and build 
around it. The church is the people gathering in their 
full human and particular vocations round the broken 
body of the Lord. Whether it suits the shape of the build. 
ing, whether it is difficult to get in or out does not matter; 
if the altar is not in the right place it is a failure of truth 
—I am not interested. Devastating us, the prophet left. 
But he came back. Forgive me, I do understand, let u; 
start again. If the altar is to be in the chancel, the right 
place is the middle of the chancel. You are troubled about 
the artistic placing of steps. What is right is circles of 
steps that the people may kneel round the altar. You 
want the altar to be seen, you need the right placing for 
the people and the needs of the priests. What is right 
determines form—functional art, but when he had drawn, 
it had the line of the master. He went into the work- 
shops to show boys how to carve the face in profile. One 
boy watched who had never carved. He said, I will start 
now to train—I am going to carve the front of that altar 
It meant two years’ work to complete a stone liturgical 
altar carved on four sides by boys from their own designs, 
set in concentric circles. Like Eric Gill himself, it re. 
mains a thing four-square of truth and therefore of beauty. 
He never created anything finer, he worked through others 
and created them as well as the thing. 

The circle of steps which expressed the truth of the 
altar is also a symbol of eternity. To me it expresses the 
circle of the Lord’s own life, in which Eric Gill lived and 
is. Out of this the natural gaiety, the craftsman, the revo- 
lutionary reformer, the sheer human-ness, the humility, 
came as a thing transformed by grace in generous giving 
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io those he loved. 1 have known. no life of such complete 

mtegrity and nothing of more lovableness to bring thosc 

who knew him in gratitude to the creative fullness of God. 
NEVILLE GoRTON. 


*% * % * 4M * 


| HOPE no one will think of me as the fly in the amber 
or the ghost at this friendly gathering of the friends of Eric 
Gill, but it is true that we disagreed about very many 
things, though there never was anything approaching the 
shadow of a quarrel. Wheu editor of BLACKFRIARS | asked 
him to design the cover; and it has always seemed to me 
a pity his original wood-cut has been so mauled in the 
later adaptations of recent issues of the review. I asked 
him to write articles. He wrote them in plenty. My at- 
tempts at editing them led to discussions, mostly by letter. 
(We anutually disarmed each other whenever we met in 
wgument face to face.) We disputed about original sin 
(which i believe he thought a kind of besetting mania of 
mine); about his preoccupation with sex and his lack of 
reticence, if not of pudor, in the representation of those 
things ‘ wherein the rebellion of the flesh against the spirit 
is most manifest.’ He would refer to my * puritan preju- 
dices’ and I would reply that in these matters he seemed 
to take perhaps a too angelic standard, beyond the reach 
of ordinary fallen humanity. 

One understands what critics meant by his *anti- 
derical streak’ and it is unseemly for a cleric to question 
his right to criticise the clergy. His *‘ anti-clericalism ’ (very 
much in inverted commas) was offset magnificently by his 
obviously profound reverence for the priesthood. Read the 
life of St. Catherine of Siena or of the modern St. Gemma 
Galgani if you would find arguments for a sort of * anti- 
dericalism’ more telling than Gill ever wrote or spoke 
about. It was his very realisation of the tremendous great- 
ness of the priestly ideal that provoked a certain irritation 
against individual clerical smallness and obtuseness. When 
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he served one’s Mass or knelt for sacramental absolutioy 
or a blessing, one saw the reality by which he should 
judged. 

I shall never forget the first time I heard him lecture 
It was at Ruskin College, Oxford, and the subject wa 
‘Sculpture.’ He began by defining Sculpture as the wor. 
ship of God. In the course of the lecture he made a sublime 
act of faith in the Incarnation and expounded the evan. 
gelical counsels, poverty, chastity and obedience. With 
his quiet, musical voice he went on, amid the amazed 
silence of his largely agnostic audience—to the exaspen 
tion of at least one of them who became explosively voluble 
at the end of the lecture. 

Eric Gill was a gentle soul of transparent candour— 
a rare Catholic of a most tender charity and genuin 
humility, with a brand of humour entirely his own. His 
works have both delighted and annoyed; but he himseli 
could never be anything but delightful to anyone who 
knew him. Those who say they did not like him can never 
have known him. He was one of the kindliest, friendlies, 
most Christian of men. 

BERNARD DELANY, O.P. 


x * a * * * 


THERE are moments in my friendship with Eric Gill 
which it may be useful to record in this symposium. One 
discovery, through an Offertory printed in some book oi 
music (but without the words), that Gregorian Chant had 
domestic qualities! Eric, Philip Mairet and I Ja laed i 
together for days! One of the Church’s treasures which 
may have had something to do with my subsequent con 
version, though an insufficient attraction for the present 
editor of the New English Weekly! Later we sang it to 
gether daily for seven years; I think his singing of the solo 
parts of Media Vita in our chapel the most beautiful sound 
I have ever heard. His fine musical perceptions, complete 
accuracy of tone and time gave his voice, which had m 
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lume to speak of, just the right note for a small chapel 
o a sing-song round the fire. He could raise a folk-song 
fom a bawling chorus on to planes familiar to Handel 
and Bach, without losing its quality of good fellowship, 
dhiefly because he valued at their true worth the grace- 
jotes and accidentals which others were inclined to slur. 

He knew much more about music than | did, but our 
wstes Were identical, so that we suffered and enjoyed many 
ihings together. I recall a visit to Dolmetsch and the first 
ime we heard a clavichord bring music from heaven; and 
when Desmond Chute played Couperin, of whom we had 
never heard. The tin whistle he kept up his sleeve (as 
it were), from which he gave the ‘ note’ and sometimes 
accompanied the carol singing, was his only instrument. 
js the ever-widening fields of delight in the music of the 
Church unfolded to his exploring mind, we, and our fel- 
lw madmen (which happy company included sons and 
iaughters), were adding hymn to sequence, one modal 
‘tone ’ to another as though there were nothing else to do 
in the world but sing . . . such things were part of the 
background to his life and work, and, though few outside 
his immediate family may know of them, a sense of them 
is essential to our understanding of the man. 


Hicary PEPLER. 


Mos1 of the writing about Eric Gill occasioned by his 
death has, almost necessarily, been concerned with one or 
other specific aspect of his many-sided life and personality 
—Gill as stone-carver, as engraver, as letterer, his passion 
for social justice, his opposition to war. Yet if anybody 
was a ‘whole man,’ whose activities and self were one, it 
was Eric Gill; and most of those who were privileged 
with his friendship, whatever their common enthusiasm— 
whether art and work, war-resistance, workers’ ownership, 
what not, or all the lot—we think of him as a person, 
Eric. 
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Since I have been asked for some personal observatioy; 
it is not impertinent to say that I knew Eric intimate) 
for eighteen years, for nearly five of them living under the 
same roof, during the Capel y Ffin * period.’ We had mor 
than one or two interests in common, but it is not the 
commerce of agreeing minds, or the light that his acute, 
clear and wide-ranging understanding threw on the de. 
lights and: difficulties of man’s theandric life, that dwell in 
my memory, or rather in my continuing existence. He 
lives on, ‘ being dead yet speaketh,’ as a man, even as an 
‘ordinary man’: for some of us the remembrance of the 
artist, the writer, the revolutionary, the works and the 
ideas, is swallowed up by what he was in himself, as we 
saw and loved him in his home, in his workshop, having 
a pint in a pub. 

A very pretty array of commendatory epithets, some ¢/ 
them designating rare enough qualities, could be drawn 
up properly to characterise Eric Gill. ‘They all boil down 
to one simple one: he was good, and therelore pr. 
eminently loving. And his goodness shone, a candle, bet 
ter, a glowing fire, in a naughty world. Nothing has struc 
me more happily since his death than the spontaneous an( 
generous recognition of Eric’s goodness and greatness b\ 
some who, during his life, were constrained to oppose, 
even bitterly oppose, certain of his ideas. However we 
differ about this or that, we agree in seeing in Eric Gilla 
man who sought first the Kingdom of God, who in con 
sequence added other things to us also. 


DONALD ATIWATER. 


* » * * * * 


I was with Eric Gill as a pupil for seven years and 9 
claim to bear witness to his greatness from a point of view 
that might be missed by others. 

The workshop was always busy. Besides Mr. Gill there 
were usually three of us, and sometimes more. He directed 
everything down to the last detail, but never in sucha 
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way as to make us anything but co-operators with him in 
making what was required. It was a great source of won- 
der to us to see the way he coped with such an amount of 
work: It was quite enough for one man. but in his case 
his other activities were on such a scale that stone-work 
was seldom reached before the middle of the afternoon. 
Then, very likely, a visitor weuld turn up just as he got 
going. ‘Lhe work would be postponed—or frequently the 
visitor would be shown into the workshop while Mr. Gill 
managed to carry on and talk at the same time, though 
he found it very trying to be watched at work. 

His enormous output of sculpture under such conditions 
must astonish those who know what slow work it is. It 
was only made possible by his clear vision, his intimate 
knowledge and love of stones and tools, and an extreme 
orderliness. He took stone as it came. No piece was a 
bad piece tor hin1—difficult maybe, but with its own 
divinely ordained qualities which made cach carving a 
work of discovering the idea in that particular material. 

It was always a great pleasure to tell him that his work 
was appreciated; he was so pleased and grateful. But he 
was never overwhelmed by anxiety about the success or 
failure of his efforts. He was content to commit them 
into tic hands of God. 

He was always very certain of what he was at in carving. 
There was a truth to be proclaimed, and this was done in 
a determined methodical way. No physical or mental 
labour was spared. But he enjoyed it enormously. 

In his relations with us pupils, Mr. Gill took endless 
trouble. He was always ready to give us his whole atten- 
tion and service. I believe that all who worked with him 
will remember this most lovable quality in him, that he 
gave his whole self to anyone who brought him their 
affairs. It was like that in the workshop, and outside. 
This charity was the mainspring of his solicitude for his 
tellow-workers. 

ANTONY, FOSTER. 
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ERIC GILL AS SCULPTOR 


1 HAVE been asked to write something about the sculp. 
ture of Mr. Eric Gill. 1 cannot pretend to be able to write 
a critical or appreciative account of this, his main activity, 
for apart from anything else that would require a really 
technical knowledge of that art which I do not possess, 
and would further require an exhaustive examination of 
his many works in stone, large and small, over all the 
periods of his development. Ali I can do is tentatively 
to make some suggestions, or some enquiries, rather, as to 
where he stands with regard to our contemporary move. 
ments—what his contribution has been. Perhaps in the 
course of trying to put a few words on paper some ideas 
will clarify themselves, perhaps not. 

Of any modern artist it may be said that he is an oddity. 
Our culture-situation is such that any practitioner of the 
‘fine arts’ is, to-day, an agreeable extra. Such a person 
is not knit with, has no necessary part in, exists by suffer- 
ance of, our civilization. The makers of magnetic-mine 
parts can pursue their activities knowing that their fin- 
ished work will disclose that unconscious beauty which is 
the hall-mark of a valid product—not so the maker of 
carvings. 

One need not necessarily subscribe to Spengler’s whole 
thesis to admit that in his ‘technics instead of lyrics’ 
theme he shows us through which door the wind blows, and 
that steel wind gathers weight and drive as these unkindly 
decades proceed. I find it impossible to consider the work 
ot Mr. Gill without keeping in mind this situation, be- 
cause he sought to work as though a culture of some sort 
existed or, at all events, he worked as though one should, 
and could, make a culture exist. Because of his singular 


Note.—I have, in this article, used the word ‘culture’ in 
Spengler’s sense, as opposed to ‘ civilisation.’ I do so for con- 
venience ; I think it a most useful distinction, and a valid one. 
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ualities as a man he sometimes achieved carvings that 
joked something like the products of a true culture. One 
an hardly guess how these works will appear to the stu- 
dents of comparative culture in, say, five hundred years 
ime—will a glance be sufficient to label them ‘early 
jwentieth century eciecticism’ (as it will be, I suppose, 
for most of our works, whether those of mediocrity or ot 
genius)? it may well be so. But tor us of his age he pos- 
esses distinguishing marks of a rather peculiar kind. 

Between, shall we say, Brancusi and Harry Moore, in 
ite of their very other aesthetic feeling and intention, 
there is a link—they are, speaking broadly, differing ex- 
pressions of one movement. With Eric Gill we have to 
deal with a different kind of otherness. 

For the general public his carving was: ‘ modern,’ 
‘futuristic,’ * phallic,’ ‘ affected,’ * lovely,’ ‘ daring,’ * beast- 
ly,’ * indecent,’ ‘clever,’ ‘graceful,’ ‘slick,’ * religious,’ 
‘blasphemous,’ ‘ crude,’ * elegant ’—but one might extend 
the list indefinitely—that monstrous chameleon, the Man- 
in-the-street, is of little help. 

For the Academic artists, well, almost the same list might 
wand, except that his craftsmanship was, by them, more 
professionally appreciated and his powers of linear design 
more truly understood and admitted. In the end this ad- 
mission and this understanding, together with a certain 
accepted position by the world at large, gained him a place 
a an Associate Member of the Royal Academy of Arts— 
there is nothing remarkable about such official recognition 
and nothing to complain of; it is the legitimate way of the 
world, and he accepted the honour as such. 

But what of the other artists who stand outside the 
academic thing, who, for convenience, are called ‘modern’? 
They roughly represent in their various ways the whole 
break-away from decayed academism, and the more vital 
sculptors, Mr. Gill included, are of their ranks. I do not 
mean that academic artists lack serious endeavour or that 
there is a strict dividing line at all, but I do mean that it is 
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outside academic circles that the chief interest lies—this js 
just a contemporary-historic fact. ‘The opinion of these 
artists is therefore of interest. Where then does Mr. Gil]’s 
carving stand in their opinion? 

Here again, as with the general public, as with the aca. 
demical, he is, speaking generally, regarded with appre. 
ciation, mixed with a kind of suspicion. For some of them 
he creates the kind of mistrust that some Intellectuals djs. 
play if one approves of Picasso without approving of the 
Weltanschauung of the Left There is a tendency to feel: 
‘Poor Gill, he was a superb stone-cutter—had great possi. 
bilities—pity about this Roman Catholic thing.’ I do no 
say this in a spirit of derision, I appreciate too well the 
doubt underlying this attitude. 

There is something in the fluctuating, contradicton 
opinion of the public, something in the suspicious appre. 
ciation of the inoderns. 

I think I am right in saying that he was the first artist 
in this country, after a lapse of some generations, to work 
directly on the stone (that is to say without clay models 
and the rest). Such a procedure is now taken for granted 
by modern sculptors, but it is very largely to his influence 
that they owe that salutary return to the earlier, and in 
every way more proper method. ‘This shouid not be for 
gotten. Whereas this way of working is praised and de. 
fended on aesthetic grounds, with him it sprang naturally 
from his being a mason; there, as the children say in ‘ Hunt 
the slipper ’ or Hood-iman blind, we are ‘ getting hot.’ We 
are on the scent of his peculiarity. 

To some contemporary artists his work suffers from be 
ing ‘licerary,’ ‘ illustrational ’—or at all events as having 
‘subject’ for its interest rather than springing ab initio 
as a formal arrangement. It is felt that his interest in 
‘pure form’ was vitiated by subject, by the demands of 
the customer, or by a kind of exterior sensuousness, by too 
arbitrary a convention, and by some religious concept. 
Such criticism is no doubt vague, inexact in the terms, 
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muddled, but it represents an underlying attitude that has 
validity—it expresses, or perhaps iil expresses, a serious 
state of mind and has theretore real interest and should 
not be disregarded. Apart from what is objectively true 
as to Mr. Gill’s work, in such criticism, some of it springs 
merely from a theory of aesthetics and it must be related 
to the involved state of the arts in our civilization. 

If a true culture existed, then carving alone with the 
other arts would be practised under certain conventions— 
there would be abundant aesthetic interest, and ‘ pure 
form’ for the asking. The sculptor would be concerned 
with subject all right without much aesthetic botheration, 
the sacred and the profane, the saucy and the pious would 
be equally assimilated under forms inevitable to that par- 
ticular culture and expressive of its ‘soul.’ ‘ The good re- 
ligious only prays aright when he does not know that he 
is praying.’ How true, by analogy, this often quoted say- 
ing seems to be of the artists and their creative activities 
in many past periods. Does it apply now? That is the 
question. ‘There can be no doubt about the truth of the 
statement, and I have little doubt about its analogous truth 
as to the artists of the cultures, but neither have I any 
shadow of doubt that we live in a period devoid of a cul- 
ture, and as the existence of a culture is a pre-requisite 
to those conditions which alone make it possible for the 
artist to work ‘ unconsciously,’ we find ourselves on the 
horns of a dilemma—most uncomfortably so. Well, the 
better contemporary artists, Mr. Gill among them, have 
been, or are, faced with this thing. Most of them have 
elected to do what is expressed in the words ‘ making a god 
of art.’ Often this ineans no more than that the unfor- 
tunate artist is pre-occupied with a sincere search for for- 
mal beauty and is of necessity driven in upon his own in- 
dividual perceptions in a world without a culture. There 
seems for him no possible alternative. Mr. Gill, on the 
other hand, refused that particular adventure and sought 
another, no less arduous, 
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I have mentioned his contribution as one of the chief 
influences in the revival of cutting direct in the stone. 
That he was pre-eminent as a stone-cutter, as a master of 
his trade, is admitted by all sc ulptors, whatever they may 
think of his aesthetic. His ability to take in hand large. 
scale works was characteristic, and that ability sprang 
directly from his being a thoroughly competent mason. | 
doubt if most people realise how rare that ability is to-day. 

A suggestive comparison comes to mind if one considers 
the art of painting. How difficult it would be to find a 
painter able to do in paint what he did in stone at West. 
minster. His fourteen Stations of the Cross remain ap. 
propriate, unworrying (curiously unidiosyncratic consider. 
ing the severe personal convention). Taking into account 
the situation of the arts and civilization it is a unique 
achievement. They might, by this time, be positively in- 
furiating—so quickly do works date in an age of individual 
experiment. ‘A thing of beauty is a joy for ever,’ is only 
true in the most objective sense. Things of beauty remain 
for decades and centuries far from joys, even to the most 
emancipated beholders. ‘The clothes of the late Victorian 
age are only now becoming again things of beauty for us, 
and things of beauty made as recently as the ’twenties of 
this century already can bore us—one has to walk very 
gingerly where appreciation is the test. 

I do not think that one could say that the Stations at 
Westminster are profound works of sculpture, but they 
are adequate and right and perhaps the only live things 
in that building, and No. 13 in particular has great 
feeling and is a true ikon. They seem to me to owe 
their excellence to his simple and workmanly approach. 
The requirements of such a job are special, and I think 
the workman succeeded when the artist might so easily 
have failed. 

His carving could be irritatingly mannered, and, like 
all of us, he often copied himself. Sometimes there was 
a feeling of toyishness and a lack of weight and volume. | 
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think he conceived in relief rather than in the round even 
when the work was technically ‘in the round.’ That is to 
say, the four sides of a block of stone were each worked 
rather as separate faces and so contrived as to ‘join up’ 
satisfactorily—rather than growing organically from the 
centre of the block, as seems to happen in true ‘in the 
round’ sculpture. Both approaches have, historically, 
produced works of wonder. He could achieve a great ten- 
derness. He could put a nimbus on a head without mak- 
ing it look ‘ high church ’—no mean feat. Have you ever 
tried ? 

Linear grace he always had, but not always foiled 
enough, so that sometimes an elegance and sometimes a 
positive slickness harmed his work—the workman again! 
His accomplishment as a workman and the speed at which 
he worked partly accounted for this. Prudence can be a 
great hustler. His work never profits by those technical 
incompetences and fumblings which, one must admit, 
sometimes add to the interest of less accomplished artists. 
He sometimes spoiled works by ‘completing’ them in 
some technical sense—again the workman—and the man. 

In trying to recall carvings of his which one thought of 
as particularly satisfactory, one remembers the lesser 
things of the 1920’s—some small crucifixes on forgotten 
grave-stones, and the stones themselves—which often had 
real gravity and true sensitivity. And again, stone fur- 
niture—for instance the altar at Pigott’s, numerous holy- 
water stoups, the stone tabernacle at Pigott’s on its pillar, 
the way it is contrived—these things are perfect both form- 
ally and for their purpose, and have no suspicion of affec- 
tation. They are normal and right and as though of a 
tradition. As to his cut lettering, there is no need to 
speak of its perfection here; there he was completely the 
Master—at that job he made ‘ hares of them all.’ 

It is, then, to these things that one’s mind turns, more 
than to his better known works. He was essentially a maker 
of stone objects rather than a sculptor in the more gener- 
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ally accepted sense. He was concerned with the making 
of ‘ things’ rather than with expressing a mood, and there 
is no other important artist living at all like that. 

His method was deliberate and direct—he, so to say, 
attacked frontally. It required to carve the figure of a 
king he would carve a ligure wearing a crown—whereas 
most of us to-day would more likely attempt to make a 
kingly figure by some suggestion or other—obliquely, by 
some disposition in the design. ‘This is not said in criti. 
cism either way—the oblique approach has produced per- 
haps the most interesting works of our time, but he chose 
another path with success. I think this explains a lot and 
is an important point. 

The figure of the Baptist over the gate inside the outer 
quadrangle of St. John’s College, Oxford, is an example 
of how well his work could vigorously take its place—it 
fills the niche in the most lively manner, looks authentic, 
and does not date. 

I have often wondered how English in expression his 
carving will seem. He was, as a person, utterly English, 
except that his logical mind and intellectual courage made 
him seem a rather special kind of Englishman, for how- 
ever truly courageous, physically and morally, we are as 
a people, we can hardly be said to be, intellectually. roar- 
ing lions. Certainly linear vitality and flexibility rather 
than the dispositions of masses is true to our native genius. 
This crops up again and again, as, for instance, in the 
Anglo-Saxon illuminated MSS., etc., before the Norman 
blight destroyed it, and a heavier and less free continental 
tradition supervened. Again, earlier still, it has been noted 
that something of the sort is apparent in the work of the 
mixed Celts of the island, before the ‘ Roman-order'’ 
mass-produced academic vulgarities (an example of a cul- 
ture, though a dying one, going under before a civilisa- 
tion). It is present in the few remaining fragments of 
genuine English stained glass and in obscure carvings. 
It is triumphant in English needlework in the sixteenth 
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and seventeenth centuries the blithe meanders of which 
awe in pathetic contrast with the dreary and dark tangle 
in religion and politics. 

This vigorous linear thing bursts out in William Blake 
and others of less genius—but even the great Blake did 
not display the homeliness, visual interest, and observa- 
tion, that, along with the linear thing, has characterised 
the art of our people, and will, perhaps, some day, when 
‘this tyranny be overpast,’ characterise it again—but that 
ems a far cry. Certainly in Mr. Gill there is evidence 
of an English tenderness, of the linear, and of the lyrical 
—not so much of the observed, for he was too concerned 
with concepts. 

One is on difficult and uncertain ground, one can pro- 
ceed only with the greatest caution and be extra vigilant 
as attractive generalisations begin to form in the mind— 
but I think it true to say that it is the lyrical plus the 
observed that has been, and is, most saving to the men of 
our common soil and mixed blood—we usually come a 
cropper with anything other. As there have been notable 
exceptions, so have there been few absolute examples, and 
[hope no one will demand names. I should find this most 
dificult. What is most constant in and typical of the 
genius of a people and a locality, has varying correspond- 
ence in the works of individuals, and one can venture per- 
haps to say that the closer that correspondence is, so much 
the more valid and satisfactory and integrated will the 
work appear—at all events to posterity. 

Mr. Gill once said to me something of this sort, as far 
as I can remember: ‘ What 1 achieve as a sculptor is of no 
consequence—I can be only a beginning—it will take gen- 
erations, but if only the beginnings of a reasonable, decent, 
holy tradition of working might be effected—that is the 
thing.’ I quote this because I think it is of historical docu- 
mentary importance. It expressed his hope—I think myself 
it was a forlorn hope, and I think he thought so too. Before 
there can be again a ‘sculpture’ flowering, in the sense 
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he meant, on the buildings that Englishmen inhabit, ang 
determined in its form by the character of those buildings, 
which in turn must express the nature of the gods of the 
builders, many things must be accomplished, much mus 
happen. Those happenings can only be of an apocalyptic 
nature, however long drawn out. 

The astonishing thing is that within certain bounds, 
and in spite of all deficiencies, he achieved what he did 
achieve—the relative success is the surprise, not the ob. 
vious limitations. : 

All said and done, he was a great worker in stone, he 
was a great maker. 

‘I se that makeris amang the laif playis heir ther 
pageant, syne gois to graif. Sparit is nocht ther faculte’ 

Timor mortis conturbat me. 

Davip Jones. 
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‘I onLy know that the goodness of God is visible and 
tangible in all His works.’ 

Before we try to estimate the good that Eric Gill has 
done us we ought to clear our heads of all ambiguity with 
regard to his teaching about the ‘holiness’ of created 
things. The subject is not easy; this article cannot ex- 
haust it; but some effort must be made to deal with it if 
only because it keenly engages our desires and is there- 
fore likely to be misunderstood more or less. Also the ques 
tion itself is fundamental. If nothing can be deeply under- 
stood except in terms of metaphysics this is especially true 
of anything said by Gill. He went straight to ultimate 
causes and meant every word he used. For all his air of 
being nothing but an honest workman and of sticking to 
his job he was a man who would have been at home in the 
company of Socrates, and when he came to read St. Thomas 
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he knew already what to expect. His doctrine, all of it, 
yas a declaration of love, but (why should this ‘ but’ be 
needed?) he meant it to satisfy reason, for he saw 
10 incompatibility between loving and thinking. Not 
ie! He took his stand by the human nature he found 
himself born with. He did not believe that the world 
which he saw and smelt would be estranged from him if 
he dared to think about it. What does thought do but 
reveal the reality which already is given? He dared to 
think of what he was doing. He cut stones and talked 
about beauty. And every talker invites a reply. 
Incidentally he reminds one of Socrates. He was strong 
as the Greek was strong, because he was at once very in- 
different and very much the opposite. You might say that 
his indifference was as intense as his love, for it came out 
of that love. It was most obvious, perhaps, in his way 
of going about his intellectual problems exclusively from 
the angle of his own experience as a stone cutter, or at 
most as an artist. When he reasoned he seemed to be. 
just turning aside from his work, yet bringing the con- 
versation round to it again and again; yet always atten- 
tive, here and now, to a universal truth. He was strong. 
But when you talked to him you saw his eyes were full of 
darting points of mischievous joy and tenderness. A friend 
wrote that Gill was ‘English of the English ’—he was 
thinking of those eyes. Almost one wished he would stop 
laughing, and perhaps Socrates would have begged him 
io; but whereas the Greek talked like a book, the English- 
man reserved to writing anything like a full analysis ot 
his ideas; which is lucky for us now that he has gone. 
At the root of his thought was an intuition of beauty. 
In some way an intuition of beauty seems to be at the 
root of all real thought, but in Eric Gill it had a peculiar 
intensity and he stuck to it with peculiar integrity. He 
never went back on what he once had seen. ‘I know, I 
love,’ he said. He called things ‘ holy’ because he found 
them beautiful. What did he mean? It is the point of 
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these remarks to give the briefest possible account of his 
meaning. It is as bold an undertaking as it looks. 

What, then, is beauty, and what is our sight of it? Look 
at a bird balancing. You know it directly and with some 
* pleasure ’ (‘ but what a poor word is our pleasure ’). Some. 
thing is present immediately, intuited in the mere act of 
seeing, bringing delight. Let us take these in turn: know. 
ledge, intuition, delight. 

Knowledge. St. Thomas distinguishes the good from 
the beautiful simply by this, that beauty as such and essen. 
tially is known as well as loved, whereas the good as such 
and essentially is the object of appetite or desire. But the 
distinction is between diverse aspects of the same thing: 
Pulchrum est idem bono, sola ratione differens. And if 
the good, that which terminates movement, is such in s 
far as it is or is being, it follows that all being, in the de. 
gree in which it is, is beautiful. Beauty as a ‘ thing’ is 
anything that is. As an aspect rationally distinct from 
being and the good it is being considered precisely as not 
merely knowable, but knowable with delight; it is being 
considered as proportioned to our knowing. Such is : 
formal ratio; but objectively, in itself, the ‘ proportion’ i 
intrinsic, identified with the unique otherness of Pe 
thing’s own being. Apprehended it gives joy, because it 
answers to the very nature of the intellect, to its inner 
desire of being, order and clarity. And the whole mind 
is engaged by beauty. When the sight rests on a bird I 
know and love at once; I know what I love, the lovely pro- 
portion of the thing to my sight; and I love precisely what 
I know. Beauty is the good known and the known loved. 
In Gill’s words it is ‘a union of the true and the good, and 
the faculty which has beauty for its object is the whole and 
undivided mind.’ Hence what Maritain says of Art is true 
(and for the same reason) of the mind intuiting the beauty 





1 The beautiful is the same as the 5 ae and roy differ in 
aspect only (Summ, Theol., I-II, q. 27, a. 1 ad 3). 
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of a bird, ‘il a le gotit du paradis terrestre, parce qu'il 
restitue, pour un instant, la paix et la déléctation simul- 
tanée de lintelligence et des sens.’ 

Intuition. Attention rests on the bird, I know that | 
love it and I love to know it. But knowledge began the 
joy, and the joy, in so far as it is joy in beauty, is exactly 
measured by the bird’s impact on my mind—by its appear- 
ance, not its merely phenomenal presence here, but by its 
presence to sense and intelligence at once, as being and as 
radiant. Here, in this bird and in no ‘beyond’ is the 
‘absolute’ value of objective beauty. Here is ‘ holiness’ 
visible, Eric Gill would say. Here is ‘la sainte réalité,’ 
Claudel would say. Here is godliness, the likeness of our 
Father. There should be no ambiguity involved in this 
presentation if we consider that the creature is not a mere 
relation to God, that it is wholly being, good and beautiful 
to the limits of its capacity as a creature. 

Delight. Ad rationem pulchri pertinet quod in ejus 
aspectu seu cognitione quieletur appetitus.* Love is in- 
separable from beauty. But—and this is the point—it is 
loved immediately, here and now, for its own sake. The 
word used was quietetur. Beauty stills desire, if only for 
amoment. What desire? None but the mind’s desire of 
the clear unfolding of its object—this follows from what 
has been said. The mind as it were touches the transcen- 
dentals,* and desire tastes them. Beauty is as it were the 
taste of the transcendentals. And the mind, awake now to 
being, is awake to dealings with God, it is drawn beyond 





2 The notion of the beautiful is that which calms desire by 
being seen or known (ibid.). 

’* The transcendentals,’ properly speaking, are mental con- 
cepts in which we express to curselves aspects of being itself ; 
aspects which, therefore, transcend all divisions and kinds of 
being; such are truth, goodness, beauty. Here I use the word 
more loosely to denote the reality that is given to the mind 
under or in these aspects. 
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the creature. Yet here and now, in the creature, it tastes 
beauty and is stilled by it. But it is the stillness of a start. 
ing point, it is a recognition of the height to be scaled; the 
delight comes from and in the sight of the creature, but 
precisely because the creature itself utters the names of 
God. Its very finality and sufficiency lies in its utterance 
of the Absolute before which it fades into comparative 
nothingness. Gill said perfectly, ‘In things of beauty the 
mind comes into its own,’ but he meant that the mind, 
tasting beauty, enters into its own country and begins to 
tread the way that leads it home, not that it is thereby aj 
home. Only it knows its native air, and this with delight. 
And yet again Our Lord said ‘1 am the Way,’ so that it is 
better to call created beauty a signpost rather than the road 
itself; nor will it help us unless we read on it the name 
of Christ—to whom in a special way beauty is appro- 
priated.* * All things were made through Him ’—er 
ipsum, which is to say that beauty was at the beginning ot 
things and that the world was made gratis, for love. And 
if delight answers to beauty and all things were made 
‘through’ the beauty of God it seems that behind the 
existence of all things is the divine joy. Hence when we 
awake to the being of things, to the splendor formae, to the 
shining of the intelligible within the sensible, our first re- 
sponse is joy. A gratuitous joy, joy for the thing’s own 
sake, joy that it is what it is or that it zs at all. This is the 
joy from which Art begins and to which in a sense Science 
and Prudence must perforce say goodbye or, rather, au re- 
voir; as will be shown in a moment. Before we go further 
listen again to Gill—it is a most characteristic text— 
‘“From the divine beauty the being of all things is de- 
rived” (St. Thomas Aquinas)—and this saying is the most 
important saying ever said on the subject of beauty .... 
Applying the saying it is clear that creation was not prim- 
arily an act of kindness, nor an act of justice—it was the 


* Summ. Theol. I, q. 39, a. 8. 
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work of an artist. We do not say primarily “We thank 
Thee” but “We praise Thee, O God.” ’ 

All men want reality, and that visible proportion of 
reality to the mind, which we call beauty, is the beginning 
of the love and life of men. But in a special way the artist 
is concerned with the beauty of the concrete reality known 
through the senses—leaves and birds and human beings; 
in a special way he is concerned with the thing itself, the 
object of intuition. Beauty is his special concern and 
beauty is the clarity of the thing itself, considered not as 
part of a whole, not as effect of a cause nor as means to an 
end, but simply as a whole and single form or being; 
which stills the mind here and now because, to use Francis 
Thompson’s vivid phrase, it ‘smells of God.’ Intuitively 
—that is, without the abstract consideration of the thing’s 
relation to God. And, as artist, I retain this taste of beauty 
and beget new being from my love of it. Whereas as a 
sientist—which to some extent I must be—I hold it 
merely as data for the intellect seeking causes, in the ab- 
sract formality of ‘effect.’ I place it under a question 
mark, I look beyond it. Similarly as a prudent man— 
which I certainly must be—I consider it and the whole 
universe simply as a means; I look beyond it. In either 
ase I seem to behave in a manner more befitting one who 
isin via. Hence the age-long misfit of artist and moralist; 
which though theoretically unnecessary is, in practice, 
imost inevitable, as Gill knew so well 

As scientist or as prudent, strictly speaking, I look for- 
ward to joy to come; because | look forward to beauty to 
come; because I look forward to union with a single, con- 
create, satisfying reality—which is to come. And as such 
| say. au revoir to the intrinsic holiness of leaf or bird. We 
shall meet in heaven! But as artist I answer the divine joy 
which is behind every individual leaf or bird here and 
now. 

It is clear that in the order of Christ these three func- 
tions of man, so disparate and hard to be reconciled, can 
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agree and meet in the single good man—let us dare to say, 
in a man like Eric Gill. p Go all, they are each concerneg 
with one of the ‘ transcendentals’ or aspects of being jt. 
self (aspects that are supremely verified in God); and in the 
good man they can meet as distinct yet inseparable habits 
Only God can unify man; only Being can draw all thing 
to itself. But if being is denied—either the full being of 
God or the participated being of things—the artist is log, 
in the long run at least. For the denial will be materialis 
or falsely idealist; either the transcendental itself is denied 
or it is lifted right out of the sensible and material world 
Either the Many only is aflirmed (for man cannot act the 
nihilism to which his denial of transcendental being 
should, in theory, lead him) or the Many is denied and the 
One only is affirmed. And morals and society react accord. 
ingly. And the poor artist is told that his ‘ delight’ isa 
mere titillation of the senses or a phase of the mind or both; 
that beauty is only a surface charm of things, like sugar 
on a pill, or a mere phase of the mind, or both. Beauty 
thenceforth has no absolute value, no ‘holiness.’ ‘Rel: 
gion is the affirmation of absolute values ’"—to which we 
boldly add that true religion is the affirmation of absolute 
values in all things. Materialism is irreligion, and theo- 
sophy or any other puritanism is false religion. And if 
society worships Commerce or Culture, or both, let the 
artist beware! 

What shall we say to conclude? This: that Eric Gill 
holds things together. He is our great pontifex, bridge. 
builder. Spirit and Matter, Body and Mind, Knowing 
and Loving: he distinguished them with exquisite clarity, 
and then held them together. He did it in practice; 
wherever he went he made matter alive with rational 
beauty. .Why did he loathe industrialism?—fundament- 
ally because he thought that zm practice it separates what 
God has joined together, the body and the mind. 

A man sees beauty with mind and body and will at one, 
and the beauty that God gives to the eyes of man is the 
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very being of the sensible; splendor formae in sensibilibus; 
the godly radiance of leaf and land. Man starts unified. 
But, in a society given over to commerce, man’s work in 
and on matter is cut oft from that first intuition and from 
love, it is no longer the human collaboration with God in 
making because it is no longer properly human. So that 
in practice the making does not correspond to the fulness 
of the intuition, nor the thing made to the fulness of the 
intuited object, made, as it were, one by one out of the 
joy of God. In this state of things the artist becomes the 
playboy of leisure and his delight the servant of sensuality. 
The contact is broken between the ‘servile’ arts and the 
intuition of beauty; and the two become related as work 
to play and as what is serious to what is merely entertain- 
ing. In practice we behave as if beauty were not visible 
to all men in all things and were not identified with all 
things; for we will not let the sight of it overflow into all 
men’s work. Again, though we honour beauty with our 
lips we do not behave as if we thought it ‘holy,’ for we 
exclude from our works, as far as possible, that in the in- 
dividual man which corresponds to beauty—intuition and 
rational love and art. So the things made are ‘ unholy,’ 
which does not mean that they are made for an evil end 
like, e.g., contraceptives; but simply that from the point 
of view of the maker they are not properly made at all 
This in a nutshell seems to be Gill’s thought on the mat- 
ter; it cannot be worked out here. Other men have thought 
like this; Eric Gill practised what he preached; and people 


find this shocking. 
KENELM Foster, O.P. 


P.S.—I have read so little about beauty that it may sound 
like impertinence if I recommend any reading to others; none 
the less, I hope a reference to Bernard Kelly’s profound and 
brilliant essay, ‘ Passage through Beauty,’ printed in BLAcK- 
FRIARS, September, 1935, will not go unheeded. 
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ERIC GILL’S SOCIAL PRINCIPLEs 


Ir ever the interior history of the period between two 
world wars comes to be written, and perhaps the whole 
generation which lived through that time is too tired and 
too bankrupt to carry out such an examination of con. 
science—but if anyone has the strength to do it, sucha 
history will show a great abundance of social problems 
raised and shelved. Social problems and deeper ones too, 
but here we are concerned with the social ones. Over all 
the period was the consciousness of the seeds of war sown 
in the peace: and the responsibility of the social reformer 
was ‘for a time ’—until disaster took the whole matter 
out of his hands. ‘There were not lacking those who, con. 
tent with words for the present, looked forward to the 
coming calamity as a ‘ Christian opportunity ’"—one of the 
most tiresome phrases of the period. 

Early in the between-war period, Eric Gill raised his 
problems, and he did not shelve them. Instead his writ 
ings on social matters showed a remarkable constancy in 
saying the same thing over and over again. And from the 
beginning he raised the question of responsibility as the 
standard and measure of a social system which could still 
at that time persuade the masses that it was, up to now, 
the pinnacle of human progress. He was concerned from 
the beginning with principles in an absolute way; not 
in the manner of a historian, to discover and to show how 
from age to age men modify and understand differently 
the principles in which they believe, but he was concerned 
with principles as truths. 

Thus, in Christianity and the Machine Age, he said 
again less than a year ago what he had hammered out in 
the early essays twenty years back: 

: it is only an academic exercise to discover the 
relationship between Christianity and our age of machi- 
nery unless Christianity be true. 
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‘We might as well set out to discover the relationship 
petween fairy-tales and machinery (for doubtless there is 
me), or between the religion of Ancient Egypt and the 
Machine Age (that would yield interesting results at Ox- 
ford or Cambridge), or between the philosophy of Pytha- 
soras and modern mass production (this also might make 
agood thesis for a doctorate). 

‘But the whole point here is that Christianity is claimed 
0 be the truth. Christians believe that Christ is God, 
that therefore his teaching is essential to men, and that 
any way Of life contrary to it must lead to death rather 
than to life.’ 

If, conceivably, it did not matter whether responsibility 
were an essential characteristic of man or not, then the 
discussion of the relationship of intellectual responsibility 
and human work would have been so much intellectual 
kvity. But in the effort which went into clarifying this 
problem Eric Gill was fighting for his life and fighting for 
human existence. 

If anyone wanted to make a slogan of Eric Gill’s social 
principles, the key words would be Responsibility, Poverty 
and the Love of God. Man, compounded of matter and 
pirit (both real and both good), is precisely a responsible 
being. So he knows himself; so he shows himself (in his 
quality of free man) in his work. Who says freedom says 
responsibility. But responsibility is of two kinds: moral 
—the responsibility for what we do and intend, and that 
responsibility is not incompatible with slavedom, for the 
jave is at least morally responsible for doing or not doing 
what he is told to do. Secondly, there is intellectual re- 
ponsibility; man’s responsibility, that is, for the nature, 
character or quality of what he makes, by virtue of his 
faculty of judgment. In Work and Leisure it was shown 
how deeply the aspect of * making’ belongs to all a man 
does; consequently, how deeply intellectual responsibility 
is involved in moral responsibility. 

The intellectual responsibility of the workman is, in 
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the world of making, the principle of human work ang 
human workmanship. As we know, it is principally ip 
the faculties of intelligence and will, the faculties 9 
human responsibility, that the divine image in man i; 
drawn. Thus the rdle and vocation of the workman, jn 
obedience to goodness and truth, is to embody some te. 
flection of the divine image in material things whog 
character, as well and truly made works of human art, js 
wholeness and holiness, the character of what is both true 
and good. 

The well-made work is also true in obedience to and 
in the service of man’s nature, and the truth of man 
social nature defines the human good served by the work 
Art is not divorced from the useful, but its normal sphere 
is the useful, and the normal good of the well-made thing 
is human usefulness. But all in obedience to the divine 
image in maker and user. 

Thus the love of God is served in its human ambit by 
the work men do for their livings; and that, for the free 
man, is the normal ambit of fraternal charity. 

* The artist is not a special kind of man, but every man 
is a special kind of artist.’ ‘This aphorism most of his 
readers must have got by heart. It dominates his indict. 
ment of our industrial system, that it has reduced the 
workman to ‘a sub-human condition of intellectual ire. 
sponsibility.’ In the world of industrialism: ‘On the one 
hand we have the artist concerned solely to express him- 
self; on the other is the workman deprived of any self to 
express.’ 

This, we may note, was always the main point in his in- 
dictment of industrialism, and it remained the main point 
even when other serious charges were included as well. 
And it was, and is, the main point to the extent that the 
systematic and wholesale effacing of the divine image in 
man is a more serious charge than injustice, stupidity, 
avarice. 

But to remedy a harm it is necessary to attack its cause. 
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4s far as I am aware (and books are not accessible in the 
war-time conditions in which this is written) Eric Gill 
frst attacked commercialism on metaphysical grounds, as 
an idolatrous perversion which raised up mere money or 
price aS a Criterion of the good. ‘That was in the context 
of an attack on the dchouthed sentimentality and commer- 
cialism of ecclesiastical art. It was not long before he was 
attacking ~commercialism—disordinate love and honour 
paid to riches—as the very principle and raison détre of 
the things he most hated in industrialism. 

Whoever has considered carefully what Eric Gill had to 
ay on the nature and role of art (the well making of what 
needs making—in obedience to the love of neighbour, in 
obedience to the love of God), will see that Poverty, even 
if it is not named there, is very certainly defined. Fun- 
damentally it was conceived metaphysically as an asceti- 
cism of truth, just as the indictment of industrialism was 
in the name of a metaphysical evaluation of man. But as 
the social writings developed, Eric Gill’s shyness as a Chris- 
tian and Catholic was to a great extent outgrown, and he 
spoke out with more assurance from the Epistle of St. 
James and from St. Paul. 

In pure aesthetics an asceticism of truth is no doubt 
valuable, but purely and simply useless unless we obey 
also the simple discipline of Christian morality: ‘ He that 
stole let him steal no more... .’ 

One of the difficulties of Eric Gill’s position (it was also 
his strength) was that in his social writings, and increas- 
ingly in the later works, his preoccupation was moral, and, 
if we understand his metaphysics rightly, exclusively 
moral. That was why a man with so delicate and power- 
ful a sense of responsibility was precluded from doing what 
amore complacent and irresponsible journalism could do 
every day, namely suggest to everybody else what they 
should do. 

The categories in which he lived, worked, and wrote 
were absolute: religious, moral, metaphysical. They 
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were not the categories of political expediency. Thus he 
was eminently qualified in the critique of social pro. 
grammes, Catholic and not, put forward to restore a toler. 
ably Christian social] structure, but he was not qualified 
to judge them precisely as politically feasible. He was ex. 
pert in reducing to their ugly absurdity the grounds upo 
which Communism was frequently opposed by muddled 
and religious people. He was perhaps mistaken in sup 
posing Communism to be more generally accepted as popu. 
lar politics than in fact it is, and, arguably, he under-esti. 
mated both the protective and the destructive réle of sheer 
muddle and stupidity in history and in the English mind, 
But he was able to show more cogently than any other 
non-Marxist writer that Communism is both the logical 
consequence and the proper politics of Industrialism, 
Neither did he offer any other alternative political pro. 
gramme, for he did not exist in political categories, the 
categories of policy and expediency. Instead he merely 
pointed to the moral programme of the epistle of St. James 
and left his reader to draw his own moral conclusions. 
The domestic life of Pigott’s—a Christian craftsman’ 
household run on non-Industrial lines—embodied both 
the metaphysic of his art and the religious and moral dis 
cipline of his very practical and concrete Catholicism. Per. 
haps this was why he was not easily to be taken in by the 
kind of movement which favours a ‘ Christianised Indus 
trialism ’ and ends in talk. He knew something of what 
the embodiment of a way of life implied. He was ina 
position to see the folly of compromising with Industrial. 
ism and would not tolerate a confusion of issues on this 
point. In Brackrriars he had argued that t') ques 
tion ‘Is Communista compatible with Christianity?’ i 
an improper one. We should ask: ‘ Is Industrialism com. 
patible with Christianity? ’ and the answer is No. 
Because he kept his mind clear on this issue his indict- 
ments of our social system went very much further than 
those of Catholic Fleet Street, and I believe that it was 
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because he kept clear of moral compromise with Indus- 
rialism that his charity also went further than that of other 


nen. 
q BERNARD KELLY. 


ERIC GILL AND EASTERN 
THOUGHT 


Ego splendentium Splendor, Ego sanctorum Sanctitudo. 
(GITA.) 


‘In the name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate, 
the Lord of lords, the Cause of causes... .’ 

Breaking across the narrative of some fantastic journey 
or amorous adventure in the Arabian Nights, the great 
ritual phrases always awakened in Eric Gill a fresh admira- 
tion for che traditional thought of the East—its profound 
sense of the primacy of the spiritual, not excluding but 
rather implying a consistent awareness of the holiness of 
things, its principles of contemplative life, its teaching of 
an active life remote from activism and always directed to 
man’s Last End. 

To great numbers of Catholics, it may be said, the re- 
ligion and philosophy of the East are not only a mystery 
but a mystery of abomination. As in St. Thomas’ time, 
3 in ours, there is a strong obscurantist party which re- 
fuses to look outside the Church for any assistance what- 
ever in the pursuit of truth. And the obscurantists have 
learned little in this matter trom St. Thomas himself. 
They have acquired indeed a certain respect for Greek 
thought, to which they sometimes add an exaggerated be- 
lief in the virtues of Graeco-Roman culture generally.’ 





1 Eric Gill once said to me: ‘ The most obvious thing about 
the Greeks seems to be that they passed from a sacred to a 
secular culture more quickly than any people in history.’ ‘ Yes,’ 
I said; ‘ that is why they are admired.’ 
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But they feel that with the absorption of Aristotle the 
Christian philosophical system is now closed; for the 
thought of Islam they show a contempt which is quite alien 
from St. Thomas; and they dismiss Hindu doctrine with 
the word ‘ polytheism’ (which is how the most ignorant 
Moslems dismiss Christianity). 

In contrast with these, a few Christian thinkers believe 
that just as St. Thomas’ penetration of Greek, Moslem, 
and Jewish metaphysics enriched the Christian under. 
standing of the content of Revelation, so in the future 
we may expect another such enrichment when Christian 
philosophers have penetrated Eastern thought, and parti. 
cularly that of Hindu metaphysicians and Moslem mystics, 
A beginning has been made by such writers as Pére Dan. 
doy, Mr. Christopher Dawson, and Fr. Gerald Vann, whose 
recent little book on St. ‘Thomas has much admirable clari- 
fication of this position. And I find that in his later books 
M. Maritain has begun to speak of Hindu metaphysics 
with notable respect. 

My task here is merely to record that in this as in other 
things Eric Gill stood with the few; that he accepted every 
consequence of the Ambrosian principle embraced by St. 
Thomas, that aii truth is from the Holy Ghost. Need I 
say that there was no question here of minimising any 
Christian doctrine? Of all truths, the truth dearest to 
Eric Gill was that of the Incarnation, which is precisely 
the greatest difficulty (for opposite reasons) to Moslem and 
Hindu. But he responded eagerly to the call of such ex- 
ponents of Eastern wisdom as Ananda Coomaraswamy (a 
venerated friend) and René Guénon. ‘ We do not ask you 
of the West to become Hindus or Buddhists; we ask you to 
become Christians. Do not forget your own doctrine or 
falsify it by simplification; understand it to the depths and 
actualise it. Develop the metaphysics of St. Thomas, de. 
velop the teaching of your mystics; learn to use the Vedas 
and the Gita and Sankara as you have used Plato and Aris- 
totle and Maimonides. Keep if you will the active life 
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the norm of the majority; but let true doctrine inform 
i, not here and there only, but everywhere, penetrating 
all agibilta and factibilia.’ 

‘] will admit,’ says Guénon, in his Crise du monde 
noderne, ‘ that everything there may be of value in the 
modern world has come to it from Christianity, or at least 
through Christianity, which brought with it the whole in- 
heritance of earlier traditions ... But after all, even 
among Catholics, where are the men who know the inner 
meaning of the doctrines they profess? ... Are we to 
think that like certain Eastern sages they remain hidden 
in some scarcely accessible retreat? “Whe West was Chris- 
tian in the Middle Ages; it is so no longer. Should any- 
one say that it may yet become so again, then no one is 
more anxious than I that this should be so, and that it 
should happen earlier than we might expect from what we 
see around us. But let there be no mistake about it; when 
it happens, the day of the modern world will be over—le 
monde moderne aura vécu.’ 

It should not be difficult to apply these words to the 
life, the work and the times of Eric Gill. 


WALTER SHEWRING. 
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A PERSONAL MEMOIR 


WHEN | first saw Eric Gill I thought that he was a Dutch 
missionary. It was after dinner at Caldey Abbey, one day 
near Christmas, 1923. I went by mistake into a small 
room, and the man I saw there, with a long black coat, 
bearded, and filling the room with blue smoke from a 
strong cigarette, had that look of benevolence—more than 
that—of properly understanding kindness, and wisdom and 
strength, that I associated with Dutch missionaries, or 
White Fathers, or the early Jesuits in North America. | 
have always kept that first physical picture, and seventeen 
years after he still looked just like that to me. The mis. 
take was happier in its interpretation of what Eric was 
than I then knew, because he was to many people indivi- 
dually (including, soon after, to me), and to many more 
people by his books and lectures, many of the things that 
a missioner should be. 

In the first place, he was a teacher. He had a very great 
talent not only for teaching what was true, for driving out 
from people’s minds whole cartloads of false ideas and pre- 
judices and putting in their place a new set of principles 
on which they could themselves build, but he could teach 
things, and teach how to make them. And this he could 
do to people of limited intelligence and small practical 
skill. He could, for example, teach simply anyone, I am 
sure, to draw letters properly, to sing, to sharpen a chisel. 
But, what was more, he could combine the two forms of 
education, so that the learner realised that to sharpen a 
chisel in such a way or to draw a letter in such a shape 
was not simply to conform to the best practice in an 
isolated or self-contained trade or art, but was to conform 
to the best practice imposed by a whole system that em- 
braced this life and the life after. In other words, he in- 
stilled what was the hub of his own life, the constant realis- 
ation that no problem is purely material or purely spiti- 
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tual, that man is matter and spirit, ‘ both real and both 
good.’ 

Patience and strength followed from this. Patience, in- 
deed. For hours and hours he must have listened to young 
men, with almost exactly the same arguments to bring 
against what they called his ‘ideas,’ or with the same prob- 
lem of what to do with their lives—particularly in the 
years after the last war, and in the last year of his life, 
when a new generation of young men faced the problem 
of another war. It was Eric who first told me that the 
Paraclete meant the Comforter, but that the Comforter 
was rightly a strengthener, and he was that sort of com- 
forter himself. If ever you could imagine a proper univer- 
sity, you could not imagine anyone more fitted to be the 
director of it. 

Sitting and thinking what sort of man Eric was, the 
seventeen years since Caldey are punctuated by distinct 
pictures, and the idea of a university brings the next, ac- 
companied by the picture of the St. Dominic’s Press edition 
of Mgr. John O’Connor’s translation of Art et Scolastique, 
a book which at first seemed to one educated normally and 
with the normal apparatus for understanding which such 
education gives, completely incomprehensible. But Eric 
used that book as a sort of text-book on which he hung 
an exposition covering religion, social affairs, the arts, the 
whole of human life, which amounted to an education in 
a very special university. Night after night we studied 
it, with David Jones and Dom Theodore Bailey, under 
Eric’s sort of presidency, and the effect of that study, I 
believe, never ceased to show in Eric’s thought and work, 
or in the minds of those who accompanied him. Donald 
Attwater and Bickford’s Certainty are associated with that, 
in a picture of a walk up the Skirrid Hill on the Feast 
of St. Michael (with Dom Raphael Davies, whose feast it 
was) and drinking afterwards in the Skirrid Inn, Eric 
speaking of the ‘ unity of indirect reference,’ but my mind 
being too stupid. In all such discussions Eric was like 
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Socrates.. It was he who dragged out the truth, but the 
irony of his questioning was overpowering. When he 
asked your opinion or led your opinion to coincide by 
questioning with his, he really convinced you that it was 
you who were producing the truth, the kernel of which 
was already clear in his mind. Art and Prudence, the good 
of the work and the good of the worker, the balance be. 
tween the two, the nature of the two, it was of these that 
he spoke mostly in those days, before he had started to 
lecture or write as much as he did in later years. His 
subsequent life and writings were a solution of that prob- 
lem. He speaks in his autobiography of life as a tight. 
rope, but I believe that the metaphor was wrong for him, 
that he did not achieve the solution by a difficult feat of 
balancing, but that he had really made a fused whole of 
life and work. Anyone who reads many of his essays must 
notice that on whatever subject he writes the subject will 
be approached in the same way, the same line of thought 
will be followed; nothing concerning men will be discussed 
without deciding first what sort of creature a man is—mat. 
ter and spirit, a responsible being; and these two principles 
more than any other underlie all his writing. Similarly, 
as he could not divorce any part of life from life itself, 
so in writing of him it is impossible to divorce any part of 
his work from his life, or to speak of them separately, to 
think of him just as a stone-carver or typographer or en- 
graver, and to fill out that picture of him by the picture 
of him as a person. Another artist might hold social views, 
for example, similar to Eric’s, but it would be unlikely 
that he would be, as Eric was, the sort of artist he was just 
because he held those views, or hold those views because 
he was that sort of artist. ‘That is putting the matter 
crudely, as though there were a relation of cause and effect 
between the two. In Eric’s life, views, works, the two co- 
incided. Hence any discussion, for example, simply on 
the lines of ‘art-criticism’ is beside the point. He never 
had the intention or desire of being that sort of artist; and 
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any discussion simply of what sort of man he was is beside 
the point, for the man and the worker were, in every hour 
of his life, one whole being. His clinging to the Chris- 
(ian synthesis of matter and spirit is particularly enlighten- 
ing in this connection. As Christianity teaches that two 
things can be one, so he showed that man’s personality is 
uly a unity made up of the fusion of the maker and the 
doer. 

This world’s acceptance, accordingly, of Eric as a ‘ great 
figure in art’ is particularly annoying, as it is always an- 
noying to have that which you admire and love praised | 
for the wrong reasons. The wrongness of the reasons no 
one can fail to appreciate who has read his writings on art, 
on the place of sculpture in the modern world, or the sort 
of work men should do and the sort of work they are 
obliged to do. But the more violently he insisted that 
the work the world wished him to do was not worth doing, 
the more eagerly did the world ask him to decorate its 
buildings. In one instance, it is true, he did triumph over 
the world, and that was in the matter of printing. 
Mechanised man, he said, knows no fancy. His other 
talents as a worker were olten directed to supplying the 
fancy of a rich world. But as a typographer he supplied 
the world with a necessity. He gave it a form of letter 
which was based and, as he constantly urged, demonstrably 
based, on the needs of the machine and a mechanised in- 
dustrial world. And in clearing away from that important 
corner a mass of art-nonsense as great as encumbered any 
other, he made a revolution in lettering greater than any 
Englishman had made since Charlemagne employed 
Alcuin. In that was his greatest work as a maker, and his 
most important and most enduring success. As I am a 
printer and was most associated with him in the way of 
work as a printer, I am peculiarly confident of that. You 
may be in agreement and sympathy with your friends in 
many ways at many times. But it is very seldom that you 
have that perfect congruity, as when two friends look at 
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something, and then turn and say to each other at the 
same time the very same words about it. I feel this with 
Eric about printing, and associated with that is the picture 
of his delight and enthusiasm as we first proofed the type 
which was the first to be made entirely on his own account 
and to satisfy his own idea. 
When I started to write of Eric I thought that I had a 
clear idea of what sort of man I should write of, that | 
knew him and the ideas of his mind, and that I knew how 
in his life he solved every problem by the application of 
his principles—and they are all written in his books—to 
*tthe work to be done. His kindness, for example, was never 
the fruit of an unthinking amicability, but of a reasoned 
decision as to what needed doing, the possibility of doing 
it, and whether he was the person to do it. In this way 
he appreached every problem, and whether it was a prac. 
tical or an intellectual problem, he solved it logically. 
With so determined a course towards the truth, it is aston. 
ishing that he was ever able to stop, to make allowances, 
not to go bald-headed down one or another road, not to 
become the ‘pure artist’ or the cynical supplier of 
luxuries, or the heretic. But, however great his indigna- 
tion or enthusiasm, it was always tempered by his appre. 
ciation of the imperfections of a vale of tears. Temper 
ance—I had no formed intention of drawing a picture of 
the four cardinal virtues, but in writing of Eric they have 
emerged. Prudence, Justice, Fortitude, and Temperance. 
He was wise, kind (which is Justice), strong, and tempered. 
I said that I thought I knew of what sort of man I should 
write. But, just before, I was reading his autobiography, 
and I thought it impossible. Not because I saw, in read- 
ing it, that I was mistaken, but because I saw that though 
I knew what Eric was like, I had really had no conception 
of how much he was like that, how completely the ood- 
ness I have tried to describe was really present, or of how 
hard and how successfully he had tried to live the life 
of a complete Christian person. RENE Hacure. 
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REVIEWS 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By Eric Gill. (Jonathan Cape; 12s, 6d.) 


It is strange on the face of it that Eric Gill should have writ- 
ten an Autobiography, for he had little of the introspective 
character which contemplates the emotions in their different 
settings and explores the gallery of mirrors reflecting mirrors, 
the ‘ X thought that I thought that X thought so and so.’ He 
was puzzled over it, I think: puzzled perhaps with his peculiar 
purity and naivety as to why his Autobiography was wanted. 
And perhaps he solved his problem by thinking that—as he 
wrote in his preface—if Rousseau or Proust (if he ever read 
Proust) had explored these unending corridors of the ego in a 
kind of confession which exacerbated nerves demanded, an un- 
ending explanation of self to others, a not quite explicit self- 
justification, St. Augustine had written the type of a Christian’s 
Confession which was a description of a unity of matter and 
spirit and the relationship of that unity with the whole of 
Reality, especially with God. So in Eric Gill’s Confessions 
the sunlight on the wali is mixed higgledy piggledy with re- 
flections on lettering, on the Mass, on bankers, or on the Church 
and Modern War. The sincerity is complete and so is the 
simplicity. One is struck by the idea that insincerity can only 
come—though it need not necessarily do so—from an intro- 
spective temperament. And it is this simplicity and single- 
mindedness which made it possible for Gill to apportion praise 
as well as blame on himself when he thought fit. Nor could 
anyone question the objectivity of his judgments. They stand 
as Cleared from special pleading as a scientific biography years 
after a man’s death—more so, perhaps, than most biographies. 

In this light a charming character emerges which is rather 
different from the Gill of the controversies, who rose like a 
prophet to denounce the wickedness of modern society. Those 
who knew Gill intimately knew that his ‘ humility before God ’ 
was greater than his ‘ pride before men,’ but in page after page 
one comes across phrases which reveal unconsciously a child- 
like simplicity, such as the confession that he had always 
viewed himself as something of a God’s darling, or sudden ex- 
clamations on the beauty of our bodies and of physical love, 
or reflections on the change in social position which came from 
his father’s switch over from Congregationalism to the Estab- 
lished Church, or a remark thrown in, ‘ Moreover I am physic- 
ally and morally a cowardly person,’ or the physical horror he 
felt at the contraceptive and hygienic instructions given to the 
men when he was the world’s worst soldier in the army, and 
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the ‘filthy * talk. This last is an important point, for such 
things are accepted in the daily stride by the respectable and 
average people of our society, whatever their religious alle. 
giance—by people who when the peace came could be scap. 
dalized and appalled by Gill. But Gill’s essential purity was 
more based on the Gospels than on the common conventions, 
There is something here—in spite of the immense gulf of be. 
lief—which recalls the misunderstood position of D. H. Lay. 
rence, of whom, by the way, Gill was an ardent reader. Gill’s 
background was Puritan, he was brought up on the Bible, 
and his childhood in Brighton prevented him from forgetting 
the life of the suburban viila, the ‘ bourgeois’ office and fac. 
tory life which is that of the overwhelming mass of modern 
Englishmen. 

Experience of ‘ capitalist’ life and experience of the last 
Great War left abiding impressions on Gill, but to these must 
be added the period of semi-monastic life at Capel-y-Ffinn and 
at) Salies-de-Béarn—the latter was the ‘ salon’ to the ‘ kitchen’ 
of the former, and at Salies Gill saw the old ‘ decent’ and 
* good ’ life as it ought to be lived still going on, and he was 
a part of it. At the end, the last great experience on the tem- 
poral level, came Jerusalem, where he worked on the panels 
of the new Museum. ‘To me it was like being with the 
Apostles.’ Palestine was the last of the revelations vouchsafed 
to him, and it confirmed and enfolded all the others. He re- 
turned from Palestine his ‘mind made up’ that whatever the 
cost—and he knew it would throw him into hostility with many 
Catholics, perhaps nearly all Catholics—to preach the truth 
about modern industrial life. Jerusalem seemed to him the an- 
tithesis of what contemporary society stands for : it was so un- 
like ‘the banks.’ This was the high period of Gill’s writing 
on social questions. 

Throughout Gill’s life there was a continuity, and the domi- 
nating purpose became clear, I think, when he invented a 
Church of his own and found that it was the Catholic Church 
(in spite of the mud on the temple and the jerry-building). 
The central and dominating purpose was how to live the fullest 
Christian life, and the way to do that, Gill found, was to imi- 
tate the early Christians. This conviction grew with the pas- 
sage of time, while throughout his life there was the thirst for 
God. Gill was always a Gotibeirunkenl Mensch: under his 
hand did not Prospero and Ariel on Broadcasting House become 
God the Father and God the Son? 


Gill more than any other in this country, I think, put the 
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‘Christian question’ before his time in its profoundest form. 
It may or may not be a good thing to imitate the early Chris- 
tians, but it does not make sense to pay lip-service to them and 
to view Gill as a kind of ‘crank,’ an ‘ oddity ’ whose views 
could be neglected. And if it be thought that Gill’s kind of 
radical Christianity was ‘ unreasonable’ or ‘ unlivable,’ there 
are non-Christians for whom it was the only kind worth taking 
seriously at all. Gill stated the problem in his life itself, and 
he was a ‘ midwife’ of Christian ideas. Indeed, a certain Soc- 
ratic parallel at the back of my mind all the time I have been 
writing this is borne out by the last pages of the Autobiography, 
pages of a man who knew he was going to die. He was a 
great man and a very holy man. VIATOR. 


DRAWINGS FROM Lire. By Eric Gill. (Hague & Gill; 7s. 6d.) 


These drawings from life consist of thirty-six pencil draw- 
ings of the same nude model, ‘ illustrated’ by a fifteen-page 
preface. In this the artist discusses the nature of the beauty 
of two classes of object, the first including things and persons, 
the second consisting of drawings of them. He further ex- 
amines the nature of our appreciation of each. He does not 
deal very much with the relation of the second class of objects 
to the first, though there is plenty of material in this short 
preface from which to construct a consonant account of that 
as well. 

For the benefit of those whom it may concern we will begin 
by noting that the model, a woman, is depicted simply and un- 
conventionally nude. ‘From my point of view it seems best 
to draw whatever is natural and normal and to trust to the 
good sense of people to see things in a reasonable manner.’ 
There is a good deal of explanation of this. The artist would 
not mind people who disliked this manner of representation 
leaving the book alone, and admits their right to dislike it, 
but would deny their right to cavil at his liking it or at other 
people’s liking of it. Be prudent and reasonable, he says, but 
not prejudiced. 

The beauty of things and persons is brought about by obedi- 
ence to forces external and internal. God has not designed the 
visible surfaces of things in isolation from their causes; their 
configuration expresses and is produced by the interplay of 
forces resulting from natures which act according to the laws 
embodied in them by God. In the case of persons these forces 
are much more complex than in things. The result of this in- 
terplay meets with an appreciative response according as our 
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own resulting ‘ pattern’ is similar. This is not to make beauty 
something purely subjective or fortuitous. There are certain fixi. 
ties of nature in the perceiver, the object and its environment, 
and certain limits of variation in the effects of their mutual 
action. These fixities pervade and shine through every acciden. 
tal difference and make possible broad general canons of taste, 
The more we abstract from matter and enter the intelligible or. 
der, the more general, but at the same time the less subject to 
accidental variation, will these canons be. Such abstraction 
makes for communicability. The artist tells us that he has hada 
vision, a holy vision, which he wants to share with us. It is 
communicable and therefore abstract; it is to be communicated 
and so it is embodied. It is a vision of womanhood seen in 
a particular woman, and so it is embodied in drawings of a 
woman. That process of thought shows what Gill explains by 
other means, the nature of the beauty of the second class of 
objects, drawings. 

Drawings are recreations by the artist in his imagination of 
God’s creation, a recreation by means of intelligence and will, 
thought and love. ‘In the normal world we do not look at 
things in order to measure them, but to make them our own, to 
possess them and in a manner to marry them and thus make 
them fruitful.” In acting thus we are obeying a God-given law 
of our nature, and are consciously expressing His love for Him- 
self by our love for Him. Moreover, the more we are really 
enjoying things rather than ourselves, the nearer we are to 
enjoying God Who made them. 


Surely we might go on to say that a work of art when pro- 
duced takes its place along with persons and things. Its beauty 
is the result of its obedience to the forces that have produced 
it, to the nature of the object of which it is a recreation, to 
the nature and operation of the artist who has recreated it. 
If it is a slavish copy it fulfils only a part of that obedience. 
If it is a genuinely intelligent and imaginative recreation its 
precise degree of resemblance to the original is not a matter of 
great import. To that extent the relation between the two 
classes of object is unimportant, and Gill has done well not to 
dwell on it. 

In the pictures before us the technique is very simple—chiefly 
a combination of three kinds of line—but very effective in show- 
ing the idea in material form. It is effective, too, in helping 
to show the supremacy of the idea over the material. There 
is nothing fussy, mothing superfluous. The drawings might, 
therefore, be called abstract; they are all from the one model, 
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put give little idea of the particularity of that model. Yet 
they do not attempt the impossible by trying to deincarnate the 
jdea, which, as it is the idea of a fleshly being, would be to 
destroy it. Not only are the forces of spirit, of bone and muscle, 
which make the visible pattern, recognised, but there is a clear 
intuition of the details of their manifestation in flesh. In gen- 
eral the back views are the most successful in this way; No. 34 
seems to us the best in the book, and shows the predilection of 
a sculptor. It may be paralleled by the front view in No, 24. 
In some of the side views (e.g., Nos. 15, 14, 29) the body is in- 
clined to fall apart into two halves in a not very pleasing way ; 
this tendency is well overcome in a number of others, notably 
Nos. 19 and 28. For liveliness, brilliantly captured by tech- 
nique, Nos. 12 and 33 are remarkable. 

No one could accuse Gill of preaching an erotic mysticism in 
these pictures, an idea which he explicitly rejects in the preface ; 
nor is one surprised to find him claiming for them the name of 
ikons, holy likenesses, likenesses of something holy. The whole 
manner of them asks that they be treated as such. 


_Ivo Tuomas, O.P. 


Topics. ‘Ten essays by Walter Shewring. (Hague and Gill; 
5s-) 

Mr. Shewring observes that what is well said ought to be 
worth saying, and that what is worth saying ought to be well 
said. In this truth, the first part of which has on the whole 
won more general acceptance than the second, his essays are 
an object lesson. He writes as well about industrialism and 
machines—subjects which have produced as much jargon to the 
page as most—as about seventeenth century hymns or the let- 
ters of Father Hopkins; and he always has something to say 
which is worth saying. ‘The principles underlying all are those 
which come to mind with the name of Eric GIl, and they are 
applied to such matters as education and classical studies. But 
the mental climate, so to say, is the same—too rough an air 
for the bien-pensant to feel at home in it. This being so, Mr. 
Shewring could certainly give reason for a number of judg- 
ments which are not immediately convincing, as, for example, 
that ‘Miss Austen, Dickens and Hardy are in some sense 
necessary to an understanding of England; that Scott, 
Thackeray and Meredith are not’; that ‘the best introduc- 
tion to poetry is verse which is obviously reasonable ’; or that 
‘the great things in Greek prose are, in the first place, the 
philosophy of Plato, Aristotle, Plotinus and Philo.’ All these, 
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for one reason or another, are arguable. On the other hang 
I should like to reinforce Mr. Shewring’s objection to ‘ He. 
lenism’ by the preface to The Legacy of Greece, where it js 
written: ‘If the twentieth century searched through the pag 
for its nearest spiritual kin, it is in the fifth and following 
centuries before Christ that they would be found ’ (italics mine), 
When he speaks of the Old Testament as the ‘ very type’ of 
good writing, I think he should say whether he means it of 
a version (and of which version) or of the original. And his 
list of English spiritual classics is open to the comment on the 
Anglican liturgy contained in Reunion All Round. So long as 
‘Religious Instruction’ lags several centuries behind ‘ Eng. 
lish,’ all will not be well. Yet he includes Newman under the 
latter heading. 

All the essays (though the first three are more in the nature of 
in fletu solatium) provoke thought, and it was a good work to 
collect them into a book. Of the book something must also 
be said. What is worth saying and well said ought to be wel 
printed. That also is true. It ought to be; and indeed it is. 

A. E. H. Swinstezap. 
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